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Gale succeeds gale, with rain, hail, and sleet day after day. At least three hundred days in each year are cloudy. It is not easy to live for ever under a dull sky, in a land where the tops of the mountains are crowned with snow and their sides are drenched with rain, and where the winds wail and the surf beats violently on the shore from month's end to month's end.
The islanders have no leisure, for it takes them all their time to obtain food ; this food consists chiefly of shell-fish. As soon as they have consumed all the shell-fish on one part of the shore they must move to another in search of the next meal. From time to time they return to the old spots and then add to the piles of old shells, so that in time these piles may amount to many tons in weight. Very often they suffer from famine. Darwin, in that interesting book of travel, The Voyage of the," Beagle," tells a story of one hundred and fifty natives who lived on the wast coast who were very thin and in great distress.! There had been a succession of gales that had prevented the women from getting shell-fish on the rocks and they could not go out in their canoes to catch seals. A small party of them set out on a four days' journey for food, and when they returned, their harvest was a great square piece of rotten whale blubber with a hole in the middle through which they put their heads as through a hole in a blanket.